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Beowulf is the longest Old English poem to have survived. We do not know who 
wrote it, or when or where it was first heard. It probably took its present form in 
Northumbria in the eighth century, for an audience, by then, predominantly 
Christian. The exploits of its legendary Norse hero, however, go back to a much 
earlier pagan time. This is a tale of marvels which takes its meaning and dignity 
both from the Germanic heroic tradition and from a simpler Christian ideology. 

Scholars intent on exploring the symbolism and allegorical overtones 
of the poem seem a little apologetic for the ‘nursery tale’ element in Beowulf. 
But surely it is first and foremost a series of rattling good yarns, excitingly told in 
a language strong in its imagery, rich and moving in its poetry. It is on these 
adventures that I have unblushingly concentrated in this set of translations: on 
Beowulf’s encounters with the monsters. For Beowulf holds our interest because 
— while capable of superhuman actions — he remains a very human hero. But 
the same is true of his monsters: they are very human monsters! 

Literally, el/or-gast means a spirit from elsewhere, and it was the ‘other- 
ness’ that held terror for Beowulf’s audience. It finds its modern equation in 
science fiction’s preoccupation with the unknown and unquantifiable ‘alien’. 
But the fact is that Beowulf himself, like the monsters he destroys, and by whom 
he is eventually destroyed is, for us, a spirit from elsewhere, from another time 
and another culture. 

The passages I have translated and the images I have made are an 
attempt to capture the ellor-gast in Beowulf. 
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The story of Beowulf begins when Hrothgar, king of the Danes, built himself 
a magnificent hall, called Heorot, where he and his retainers lived in joy and 
festivity until they aroused the envy of Grendel. Of the seed of Cain, this hellish 
ranger of moor and fen, came at night to Hrothgar’s lofty hall and seized thirty 
of his thanes as they slept, carrying them off to devour them in his lair in the 
fens. The following night he struck again until soon, the fair hall of Heorot was 
deserted because men feared to remain there. 

For twelve years Grendel harassed the Danish people until Beowulf, 
a thane of Hygelac, king of the Geats, heard of his ravages and sailed from 
Sweden, with fourteen warriors to help him. 

They were well received by Hrothgar who, heartened by Beowulf’s 
accounts of his successes with giants and monsters, was reassured by his boast, 
that as for Grendel, Beowulf would either perform a great deed or die. 

At nightfall, Beowulf and his retainers were left to guard the hall. 
The others slept, but Beowulf watched — and waited. 


Then from the waste land, under cover of darkness, 
came Grendel, the anger of God upon him. 

The fell ravager meant to ensnare one of mankind 
in the high hall. He stalked under the heavens, 
until he sighted the wine-hall, the gift-seat of men, 
gleaming, gold-plated. That was not the first time 
that he had sought Hrothgar’s house, but never 

in his days, before or since, did he meet with more 
ill-fortune. Then grimly the creature approached 
the building, and at once the door made fast 

with bands forged in the fire shattered at his touch. 
Furiously, evil of purpose, the fiend tore open 

the hall entrance, quickly crossed the patterned 
floor, malevolently drew near. A horrible light, 
like flame, flickered from his eyes. 


The mighty kinsman of Hygelac watched 

how that evil foe would act in his sudden attack. 
Nor was the fiend disposed to delay, but promptly 
seized a sleeping man. Savagely he tore him apart, 
bit into his body, drank the blood from his veins 
and swallowed him in huge gobbets. Soon had he 
devoured the whole body, even the hands and feet. 
Then he advanced towards Beowulf to take hold 
of that valiant warrior where he lay; the monster 
reached out his open hand. At once Beowulf saw 
his vicious intent and sat up to drive back his arm. 
Instantly that harbourer of wickedness perceived 
that never in all the world, in any of earth’s regions 
had he met another man with so strong a grip. 

A great fear came upon him, yet he could not 
break away. In his heart he longed to go from there 
escape to his place of hiding, seek the company 

of devils. In all his days he had never encountered 
such a man before. 


Dacdmofmbre under mist-hleopum 
Grendel gongan, Godes yrre ber; 
mynte se man-scada_ manna cynnes 
sumne besyrwan in sele pam héan. 
Wod under wolcnum, td pes pe hé win-reced, 
gold-selegumena gearwost wisse, 
fettumfahne. Ne wes pet forma sid 
pethé Hrépgares ham gesohte. 
Nzfre hé onaldor-dagum Zrné sipdan 
heardranh#le heal-Segnas fand. 
Com pa td recede rincsidian 
dréamum bedéled. Duruséna onarn 
f¥r-bendum fest, sypdan hé hire folmum gehran: 
onbréd pa bealo-hydig, a hé gebolgen wees, 
recedesmiipan. Rape efter pon 
onfagneflér féond treddode, 
€ode yrre-méd; him oféagum stéd 
ligge gelicost léoht unf#ger. 


pry6-swyd behéold, 
még Higelaces, hii se man-scada 
under fér-gripum _gefaran wolde. 
Né pet seagléca yldan pohte, 
achégefénghrade forman side 
slépendnerinc, slat unwearnum, 
bat ban-locan, bléd édrum dranc, 
synsnédumswealh; sdna hefde 
unlyfigendes eal gefeormod, 
fétondfolma. Ford néar etstdp, 
nam pa midhanda__hige-pihtigne 
rinconreste —r&hte ongéan 
féond mid folme; hé onféng hrape 
inwit-pancum ond wid earm geset. 
Sdna pet onfunde fyrena hyrde, 
pethénemétte middan-geardes, 
eorpanscéatta onelran men 
mund-gripe maran; hé on miéde weard 
forht on ferhde; né py &r fram meahte. 
Hyge wes him hin-fiis, wolde on heolster fléon, 
sécan déofla gedreg; ne wees his drohtod p&r, 
swylce héonealder-dagum £r gemétte. 
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And the proud hall of Heorot scarcely withstood the struggle that followed. 
In the mortal battle between Grendel and Beowulf, the building rang with 
their blows and many a mead bench broke away from its base, until + + ++ 


A sound arose, passing strange; 
a terrible fear came upon the North-Danes, 
upon each one who heard the shrieking 
from the outer wall. It was the adversary of God, 
howling a song of defeat, screaming out his pain. 
He who was the strongest of all men 
alive at that time held him fast. 
By no means would the defender of thanes 
allow that murderous intruder to escape alive, 
nor did he count his life of use to any man. 


Then he who had, in malice, wrought so much evil 
against mankind, at war with God, perceived 
that his body would not serve him, but Hygelac’s 
brave kinsman held him in his grasp, each 
a mortal enemy to the other. The hateful monster 
suffered grievous pain in his body; a huge wound 
gaped in his shoulder, the sinews sprang apart, 
his muscles bursting. Glory in battle was given 
to Beowulf. Grendel was forced to flee from there, 
mortally wounded, seek out his joyless abode 
under the marsh slopes; he knew full well that he 
had come to the end of his life, the full count 
of his days. After that deadly onslaught, 
the desire of all the Danes was fulfilled. 

Thus did he who had come from afar, 
wise and valiant, cleanse Hrothgar’s hall, 
release it from affliction. He rejoiced 
in his night’s work, his glorious deeds. 
The prince of the Geats had made good his boast 
to the East-Danes, likewise had he made amends 
for their distress, the misery that all of them 
had endured formerly, the great hardship 
they had been forced to suffer — no slight wrong. 
It was a sign for all to see, when that 
fearless warrior put up under the vaulted roof 
a hand, arm and shoulder — 

the entire grasp of Grendel. 


Swég up astag 
niwegeneahhe, Nord-Denum stéd 
atelicegesa, Anra gehwylcum 
para peofwealle woép gehyrdon, 
gryre-léod galan Godes andsacan, 
sige-léasne sang, sar wanigean 
helle hefton. Héold hine feste, 
sé be manna wes megene strengest 
on p&m dege _ pysses lifes. 

Noldeeorlahléo #nige pinga 
pone cwealm-cuman cwicne forl&tan, 
né his lif-dagas léoda nigum 
nytte tealde. 


Da petonfunde sé pe fela ror 
médesmyrde manna cynne, 
fyrene gefremede —hé fag wid God— 
pet him selic-homa 1léstan nolde, 
achinesemédega még Hygelaces 
hefde be honda; wes gehweeper 6drum 
lifigende 143. Lic-sar gebad 
atol @gléca; him on eaxle weard 
syn-dolh sweotol; seonowe onsprungon, 
burston ban-locan. Béowulfe weard 
giid-hréd gyfepe; scolde Grendel ponan 
feorh-séoc fléon under fen-hleodu, 
sécean wyn-léas wic; wiste pé geornor, 
pethisaldreswes endegegongen, 
dégera deg-rim. Denum eallum weard 
efter phim wel-rése willa gelumpen. 
Hefde pa gefélsod, sé pe &r feorran cdm, 
snotor ond swyo-ferhd, sele Hrddgares, 
genered wid nide. Niht-weorce gefeh, 
ellen-mérpum. Hefde East-Denum 
Géat-mecga léod_gilp gel&sted, 
swylce oncypde alle gebétte, 
inwid-sorge, pé hie €r drugon 
ond for préa-nydum__polian scoldon, 
torn unlytel. Pzt wes tacen sweotol, 
sypdan hilde-déor hond dlegde, 
earmondeaxle —pér was eal geador 
Grendles grape— under géapne hrof. 


There was great rejoicing in Heorot after Grendel’s defeat. The young retainers 
rode out to trace his flight back to the lake where the waters boiled with his life- 
blood. Triumphantly they acclaimed the courage of their leader and jubilantly 
they raced each other along the sands. From far and near, warriors came to 
marvel at the fearful arm of Grendel. Hrothgar vowed love and friendship to 
Beowulf, presenting him with many gifts. Nor were his warriors forgotten. 

The hall that night rang with the sounds of applause and music and 
merriment. Afterwards, they slept. And Grendel’s mother came. 

She descended in fury on Heorot, and in revenge, slew Aischere, the 
king’s favourite companion. She made off to the fens with his body, and took 
with her the blood-encrusted arm of her son. 

At dawn, Beowulf was summoned, and the grief-stricken king told 
him what had happened. 


‘She has sought retribution 
for the fight last night, when you slew Grendel 
with your savage grip because, for too long, 
he had weakened and destroyed my people. 
He fell in combat, paid with his life, and now 
another evil and mighty ravisher has come 
to avenge her son. And it must seem to many, 
grieving and sick at heart for their treasure-giver, 
that she has taken a heavy vengeance for the feud, 
now that the hand lies still that once sustained. 

I have heard my people say, 

men of this country, counsellors in hall, 
that they have seen two such alien spirits, 
great march-rangers, guardians of the waste lands. 
One, as far as they could tell for certain, 
was in the likeness of a woman; the other, 
though wretchedly shaped, trod the paths of exile 
in the form ofa man, except that he was bigger 
than any living man. Dwellers on earth 
in days gone by named him Grendel; 
they never knew his father, or whether 
he had spawned any benighted fiends before him. 
They inhabit unknown country, 
wolf-haunted slopes, wind-swept headlands, 
dangerous paths through fens 
where the mountain stream plunges down beneath 
mist-shrouded rocks, an underground river. 
Measured in miles, that place is not far from here, 
where the mere lies, overhung with frosty woods; 
deep-rooted trees overshadow the water. 
There, each night, a baleful portent may be seen: 
fire on the flood. 
There is no one alive among the children of men 
so wise as to know its depth. 
Though the moor-stalker, the strong-horned stag, 
harassed by the hounds, pursued from afar, 
seek the safety of the woods, he will give up his life, 
his spirit on the shore, before he will head 
into those waters. That is no pleasant place,’ 


“‘Héo pa fhde wrec, 
pé pi gystran niht Grendel cwealdest 
purhh&stne had heardum clammum, 
forpan hé tolange léode mine 
wanode ond wyrde. Hé et wige gecrang 
ealdres scyldig; ond ni Sper cwOm 
mihtig man-scada, wolde hyre m&g wrecan, 
géfeorhafad fxhde gestéled, 
pes pe pinceanmeg pegne monegum, 
sé pe efter sinc-gyfan on sefan gréotep, 
hreper-bealo hearde; niiséo hand lige, 
sé pe €ow wél-hwylcra_wilna dohte. 

Ic pet lond-biiend, léode mine, 
sele-rédende secgan hyrde, 
pet hie gesiwon swylce twégen 
micle mearc-stapan méras healdan, 
ellor-g&stas; dra der wes, 
pes pe hie gewislicost gewitan meahton, 
idese onlicnes; der earm-sceapen 
on weres westmum wréc-lastas tred, 
nefne hé wes mara ponne €nig man dder; 
poneongear-dagum Grendel nemdon 
fold-biiende; né hic feder cunnon, 
hweper him &énig wes &racenned 
dyrnra gasta. Hie dygel lond 
warigead, wulf-hleopu, windige nessas, 
frécne fen-gelad, zr fyrgen-stréam 
under nessa genipu niper gewited, 
fldd under foldan. Nis pet feor heonan 
mil-gemearces, patse mere standed 
ofer pm hongiad _ hrinde bearwas; 
wudu wyrtum fest weeter oferhelmad. 
pZr meg nihta gehwém_nid-wundor séon, 
fyronfléde; nd pes frdd leofad 
gumenabearna pet pone grund wite. 
Déah pe hxd-stapa hundum geswenced, 
heorot hornum trum _holt-wudu séce, 
feorran geflymed, ér hé feorh seled, 
aldoron6fre, #rhé in wille, 
hafelan [hydan]. Nis pet héoru stow.’ 


Having described the terrible place where Grendel’s mother could be found, 
Hrothgar asked if Beowulf dared to seek her out there, for once again his help 
was sought. 


Beowulf, son of Ecgtheow spoke: 
‘Do not grieve, wise king. It is better that each 
should avenge his friend than mourn excessively. 
The end of life awaits every man on earth; 
let him who can, strive for glory before his death. 
That is the greatest honour for a warrior, 
once his days are over. 
Rise up, guardian of the kingdom; let us go hence 
with haste to scan the tracks of Grendel’s mother. 
I promise you she shall not escape — 
neither into the outstretched arms of the earth, 


nor the mountain forests, nor the ocean’s depths — 


go where she will. You must bear your sorrow 
with patience this day; so much I expect of you’. 


Then the old man leapt up, thanking God, 


the mighty Lord, that Beowulf had spoken so. 

And Hrothgar’s horse was saddled and bridled, 

his steed with plaited mane. The king, 

wise and noble, rode forth, 

his troop of marching shield-bearers beside him. 
Her tracks were plain to see 

across the forest paths and over the lowland. 

She had made for the dark moor, taking with her 

the body of that most worthy thane who once 

had guarded hall and home with Hrothgar. 

Then the prince crossed steep and rocky slopes, 

narrow passes and straight ways, 

the unknown paths through towering headlands 

where many a water-demon dwelt. 

He went before with a few skilled men 

to scan the ground, until suddenly, 

they came upon a dismal wood, mountain trees 

overhanging a grey rock, and down below 

the waters lay bloody and turbid. All the Danes, 

the friends of the Scyldings, were aghast, 

many a thane beyond endurance, 

when, on the steep slope overlooking the mere, 

they came upon the severed head of Aschere. 


Béowulfmapelode, bearn Ecgpéowes: 

‘Ne sorga, snotor guma! Sélre bid ¢ghw&m 
pet hé his fréond wrece, ponne hé fela murne. 
UreZghwylcsceal endegebidan 

worolde lifes; | wyrce sé pe mote 

domes ér déape; pet bid driht-guman 
unlifgendum efter sélest. 

Aris, rices weard, uton hrabe féran, 
Grendlesmagan gang scéawigan! 

Ichit pé gehate: nd hé on helm losap, 
néonfoldanfepm, néon fyrgen-holt, 
néongyfenesgrund, ga pé&r hé wille. 

Dys dégor pi gepyld hafa 

wéana gehwylces, swa ic pé wéne to.’ 

Ahléop 6a se gomela, Gode pancode, 

mihtigan Drihtne, passe man gesprec. 
pa wes Hrddgare hors geb&ted, 

wicg wunden-feax; wisa fengel 
geatolicgende; gum-fépa stép 
lind-hebbendra. Lastas wéron 

efter wald-swapum wide gesyne, 

gang ofer grundas, gegnum for 
ofermyrcan mor, mago-pegna ber 
ponesélestan sawol-léasne, 

para pe mid Hrddgare ham eahtode. 
Oferéode pa epbelinga bearn 

stéap stan-hlido, stige nearwe, 
engean-padas, uncid gelad, 

neowle nessas, nicor-hiisa fela. 
Héféarasum beforan gengde 

wisra monna, wong scéawian; 

oppet héféringa fyrgen-béamas 

ofer harne stan hleonian funde, 
wyn-léasne wudu; weter under stod 
dréorig ond gedréfed. Denum eallum wes, 
winum Scyldinga, weorce on mide 
t6gepolianne, dSegne monegum, 

oncyd eorlagehwm, sydpan Aischeres 
on pam holm-clife hafelan métton. 


Seen 
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The warriors stared at the bloody waters of the lake, watching the many sea- 
serpents and strange monsters that teemed in and around it. Then Beowulf 
armed himself, committed his followers to Hrothgar’s care, should he not ret- 
urn, and dived into the seething waters of the mere. Deeper and deeper he 
swam, until its terrible guardian sensed the presence of an intruder. 


Then the she-wolf of the water dragged him down 
to her lair in the bottom-most depths, so that, 
brave as he was, he could not wield his weapon, 
though many a monster harassed him in the water, 
many a sea-beast with savage tusk pursued 
the warrior. Then Beowulf discerned that he was in 
some deadly chamber where no water hindered 
and the flood’s sudden attack could not reach him. 
He saw the light of fire, a pale flame brightly shine. 
The good man beheld that accursed 
sea-monster of the deep, the mighty mere-woman. 
He repaid her terrible onslaught with his sword; 
his hand did not curb the blow but, ring-adorned, 
it sang on her head a fierce war-song. Yet her guest 
perceived that his gleaming sword would not bite 
or harm her, though it had endured many a battle, 
full often pierced a doomed man’s helm and corslet 
— yet its edge failed the prince in his need. For the 
first time that noble weapon belied its reputation. 


Disheartened, that mightiest of warriors stumbled, 
and fell. Then she leapt upon her hall-guest, 

drew her dagger, broad and bright-edged; 

she was minded to avenge her child, her only son. 
The woven corslet, protecting his shoulders, 

saved his life, opposing entry to point and edge. 


Then he saw amongst the war-gear 
an ancient sword, wrought by giants of old, 
powerful of blade, the joy of many a warrior. 
It was a peerless weapon, noble, splendid 
and immensely made, except that it was too huge 
for any other man to wield. Fierce and battle-grim, 
the bold Scylding grasped the ornamented hilt, 
and swung the ringed sword. Desperate and angry 
he struck, so that it bit into her neck,and broke 
the bone-rings. The weapon cut through 
the body of the doomed woman so that she fell 
to the ground. All bloody was the sword — 


and Beowulf rejoiced in his deed. 


Ber pa séo brim-wyl[f], pa héo td botme com, 
hringa pengel 6 hofe sinum, 

swa hénemihte, n6 hé pes mddig wars, 
wepna gewealdan; ac hine wundra pes fela 
swe[n]cteonsunde, sé#-déor monig 
hilde-tixum here-syrcan brec, 
éhtonagl&écan. Dase eorl ongeat, 

pet héinnid-sele nat-hwylcum wes, 

pér him nénig weter wihte ne scepede, 

né him for hrdf-sele hrinan né mehte 
fér-gripe flodes: fyr-léoht geseah, 
blacneléoman _beorhte scinan. 

Ongeat pasegoda grund-wyrgenne, 
mere-wif mihtig; megen-ré&s forgeaf 
hilde-bille, hond sweng ne oftéah, 
pethireonhafelan hring-m#l 4gél 
gredig gid-léod. Dise gist onfand, 
pet se beado-léoma__bitan nolde, 
aldrescepdan, ac séo ecg geswac 
déodne et pearfe; Dolode ér fela 
hond-geméta, helm oft gescer, 
feges fyrd-hregl; 04 wes forma sid 
déorum madme pat his dém aleg. 


Oferwearp pa wérig-méd_ wigenastrengest, 
fépe-cempa, pet hé on fylle wear®. 

Ofset pa pone sele-gyst ond hyre seax getéah, 
brad, briin-ecg;_ wolde hire bearn wrecan, 
anganeaferan. Him oneaxleleg 

bréost-net bréden; pet gebearh féore, 

wid ord ond wid ecge ingang forstdd. 


Geseah 34 on searwum  sige-éadig bil, 
eald-sweord eotenisc ecgum pyhtig, 
wigena weord-mynd: pet [wes] wzpna cyst, 
biiton hit wes mare donne €nig mon dder 
t6 beadu-lace «tberan meahte, 
godond geatolic, giganta geweorc. 

Hé geféng pa fetel-hilt, freca Scyldinga, 
hréoh ond heora-grim, hring-mal gebregd 
aldres orwéna, yrringa sloh, 

pet hire wid halse heard grapode, 
ban-hringas brec; bil eal Surw6d 

fgne flsc-homan; héo on flet gecrong, 
sweord wes swatig, secg weorce gefch, 


Thus did Beowulf win his terrible fight with Grendel’s mother, as he had with 
her monstrous son, earning, thereby, the glory and treasures that such heroic 
deeds deserved. 

Loyal in his youth to his king, he in turn became king, and ruled 
the people of the Geats wisely and generously for fifty years. Then a thief, seek- 
ing to buy himself into favour with his lord, plundered, from its barrow, an 
ancient treasure. With the theft of a single gold vessel, the peace and prosperity 
of the land was shattered. For the treasure-hoard had a guardian. 


The guardian of the treasure-hoard swelled 

with rage; he meant to avenge with fire the theft 
of that precious vessel. Then daylight departed, 
even as the dragon desired; no longer would he 
wait in the barrow, but went forth in fire, burning 
with vengeance. As that beginning was terrifying 
to the people of the land, so did its ending 

soon prove fatal for their lord. 

Forthwith the fell spirit began to vomit 
flames, to burn the bright dwellings, the flare 
of the fire holding men in terror. The baneful 
air-flier intended to leave nothing alive there. 
Far and wide the warring of the dragon 
could be seen, the venom of that evil foe, 
how the destroyer in battle harassed and 
humiliated the people of the Geats. Then, 
before dawn, he hastened back to the hoard, 
to his secret dwelling. He had compassed the people 
of the land with fire and burning — trusting 
in his own power, in the barrow and on the cliff. 
He was deceived in his expectation. 

Then in truth was the full horror quickly 
made known to Beowulf, that his own home, 
noblest of dwellings, gift-hall of the Geats, 
was consumed in flames. That was sorrow indeed 
for the good man’s soul, bitterness for his heart. 


The fire-drake had utterly destroyed 
the fortified hall, stronghold of his people, 
laid waste with flames the land by the sea. 
This, the war-king, prince of the Weders, 
planned to avenge. The protector of warriors, 
lord of earls, commanded that a wondrous shield 
be made for him, all of iron — he knew full well 
that wood would not serve him, linden wood 
against fire. That renowned prince had come 
to the end of his fleeting days, his earthly life; 
so too had the dragon, though he had for so long 
guarded hoarded riches, 


Wes 6a gebolgen beorges hyrde, 
woldeselada lige forgyldan 
drinc-fet dyre. pa wes deg sceacen 
wyrmeon willan; né on wealle le[n]g 
bidan wolde, ac mid bé#le for, 
fyregefysed. Wes se fruma egeslic 
léodum on lande, swa hyt lungre weard 
onhyrasinc-gifan sare geendod. 
Dasegestongan glédumspiwan, 
beorht hofubernan; bryne-léoma stdd 
eldumonandan; nd 6Zraht cwices 
lad lyft-floga l#fan wolde. 
Wes pes wyrmes wig wide ges¥ne, 
nearo-fages nid néan ond feorran, 
hii se giid-sceada Géata léode 
hatode ond hynde. Hord eft gescéat, 
dryht-seledyrnne <r deges hwile. 
Heefde land-wara lige befangen, 
b#le ond bronde; _beorges getruwode, 
wiges ond wealles; him séo wén geléah. 
pa wes Biowulfe broga gecyded 
sniide td sdde, pet his sylfes ham, 
bolda sélest, bryne-wylmum mealt, 
gif-sté1 Géata. Pat dam gddan wes 
hréow onhredre, hyge-sorga mé&st. 


Hefde lig-draca léoda feesten, 
éa-londiitan, eord-weard done 
glédum forgrunden; him des giid-kyning, 
Wedera pioden, wrece leornode. 

Heht him pa gewyrcean wigendra hléo 
eall-irenne, corla dryhten, 

wig-bord wr&tlic; wisse hé gearwe, 
pet him holt-wudu helpan ne meahte, 
lind wid lige. Sceolde l#n-daga 
zpeling Zr-gdd endegebidan, 
worulde lifes, ond se wyrmsomod, 
péah Be hord-welan héolde lange. 


So it was that in his old age, Beowulf was once more called upon to defend the 
people against a monster. This time it was not a creature of land and water, but 
of air and fire: air-flier, earth-dragon. It was a battle, the poet makes clear, 
neither Beowulf nor the dragon would survive, and in the inexorable unfolding 
of the tale, there is more than a hint that, in this monster, Beowulf is going to 
meet, ‘that Fate that is every man’s master.’ ‘This is not your undertaking,’ the 
old hero told his retainers, ‘but for me alone.’ 

Only Wiglaf, son of Weohstan, did not hold back. Seeing his lord, 
his sword and shield having failed him, sorely tormented by the dragon’s fiery 
breath, the young warrior remembered his bond of kinship, and the loyalty he 
had sworn to his king, and went to his aid. 


Then for the third time the terrible fire-drake, 
scourge of the people, was intent on attacking. 
Fiery and battle-grim, he bore down on Beowulf 
and when an opportunity was offered, 
encompassed his neck with his ferocious teeth, 
so that he was bathed in his own life-blood, 
the gore gushing out in waves. Then I have heard 
that the noble thane, at the side of his king, 
showed courage, skill and daring as was his wont. 
He did not heed the head, so that the hand 
of that brave man was badly burned when he went 
- a warrior in armour - to the aid of his kinsman. 
He lunged at the underbelly of that vile foe 
so that his sword, gleaming and plated, plunged in 
and straightway the flames began to abate. 
The king still had control of his senses, and drew 
the deadly knife that he wore on his corslet; 
the lord of the Geats slit right through the dragon. 
Through their courage they had felled their enemy 
- those noble kinsmen had destroyed him together. 
So should a man, a thane, be in time of need! 

That was the king’s final victory, 
his last heroic deed. Then did the wound 
inflicted by the dragon begin to burn and swell. 
Soon he was suffering hideous pain as the poison 
surged within him. 


Beowulf spoke, despite his pain; mortally wounded, 
he knew full well his days were ended, earthly joy, 
his life ebbed and death was very close: — 


‘Now that I have bartered my old life 

for this treasure , you must still serve our people. 
I can stay no longer. Command men famous 

in battle to raise, after the funeral pyre, 

a noble mound on the headland. Let it tower 
high on Whaleness. And to all seafarers, 

men who steer their ships over the dark flood, 
let it be known as Beowulf’s barrow.’ 


pa wes péod-sceada priddan side, 
frécnefyr-draca f#hda gemyndig, 
rgsdeondonerdfan, pa him rim 4geald: 
hat ond heado-grim, heals ealne ymbeféng 
biteran banum; hé geblodegod weard 
sawul-driore; swat yOum wéoll. 

Di ic et pearfe [gefregn] péod-cyninges 
andlongnecorl ellen cydan, 
creftondcéndu, swa him gecynde wes. 
Ne hédde hé pes heafolan, acsio hand gebarn 
mddigesmannes, pér hé his méges healp 
pet hé pone nid-gest niodor hwéne sléh, 
secgonsearwum, pet detsweord gedéaf, 
fah ond f#ted, pet det fyr ongon 
sweorian syddan. a gén sylfcyning 
gewéold his gewitte, well-seaxe gebr&d, 
biter ond beadu-scearp, pet hé on byrnan weg; 
forwrat Wedra helm wyrmonmiddan. 
Féond gefyldan — ferh ellen wrec— 
ond hihyne pa bégen Abroten hefdon, 
sib-edelingas. Swylc sceolde secg wesan, 
pegn et dearfe!— 

Pat dam pbéodne wes 

sidas[t] sige-hwile sylfes dédum, 
worlde geweorces. DAsio wund ongon, 
pehimseeord-draca rgeworhte, 
swelan ond swellan; hé pet sna onfand, 
pet him on bréostum _bealo-nide wéoll 
attor on innan. 


Biowulfmapelode — hé ofer benne sprec, 
wunde wel-bléate; wisse hé gearwe, 
pet hédeg-hwila gedrogen hefde. 
eordan wynne; 06a wes eall sceacen 
dogor-gerimes, déad ungemete néah: — 


‘Niiiconmadmahord mine bebohte 
frdde feorh-lege, fremmad géna 

léoda pearfe! Ne meg ic hér leng wesan. 
Hatad heado-mére hl#w gewyrcean, 
beorhtne efter b#le xt brimes nosan; 
sé scelt6gemyndum minum léodum 
héah hlifian on Hrones-nesse, 

pet hits#-lidend syddan hatan 
Biowulfes biorh, 4 Ge brentingas 

ofer fléda genipu feorran drifad.’ 
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Wiglaf had proved himself a loyal and courageous thane, and it was into his 
care that the dying king entrusted both his people and his own reputation. 
For all that was left for Beowulf was — ‘the glory that survives’. 


Then Wiglaf commanded that Beowulf’s 
battle-deed be proclaimed in the stronghold, 
up over the high cliff, where the troop of warriors 
had sat, holding their shields, all morning long. 
Sad at heart, they had awaited either the death 
or the return of their lord. He who rode up 
to the headland, kept back little of those tidings, 
but truthfully told all: 

‘The lord of the Geats, 
he who gave joy to his people, now lies still 
on his death-bed, brought to that bloody place 
of rest through the deed of the dragon. By his side 
lies his deadly foe, slain by the knife 
since no sword could wound that monster. 
Wiglaf, son of Weohstan, sits over Beowulf, 
the living with the dead. Sick at heart, 
he keeps his watch over both friend and foe. 


Let us make haste now 
and go to look upon our king, and bear him 
who gave us rings to his funeral pyre. 
Nor shall just a mean portion of the mighty hoard 
be consumed with that courageous man, 
for there is untold gold, dearly bought. 
The treasures he paid for, with his life in the end, 
shall the fire devour, the flames embrace. 
No thane shall wear those precious things 
in remembrance of him, nor fair maiden 
hang at her throat the ringed adornments. 
But, bereft of gold and desolate, 
they must tread often the paths of exile, 
now that their lord has put aside laughter, joy 
and merriment. Henceforth, many a spear, 
cold in the morning, shall be grasped with fingers, 
raised high with hands. The sound of the harp 
shall not waken the warriors, but the dark raven. 
Ready above the fallen, he shall tell his tale — 
boast to the eagle how he fared at the feast, 
when he plundered the dead with the wolf.’ 


Heht 04 pet heado-weore 6 hagan biodan 
up ofer ecg-clif, pr pet eorl-weorod 
morgen-longnedeg mdd-gidmor set, 
bord-hebbende, béga on wénum, 
ende-dégores ond eft-cymes 
léofesmonnes. Lytswigode 
niwra spella, sé de nes gerad, 
achésddlice segde ofer ealle: 

‘Ni is wil-geofa Wedra léoda, 


_ dryhten Géata déad-bedde fest, 


wunad wel-reste wyrmes d#dum: 
him onefn liged ealdor-gewinna 
siex-bennum séoc; sweorde ne meahte 
ondamaglécean nige pinga 

wunde gewyrcean. Wiglafsited 

ofer Biowulfe, byre Wihstanes, 
eorloferddrum_unlifigendum, 
healded hige-m#dum _héafod-wearde, 
léofes ond lades. 


Ni is ofost betost, 
pet wé péod-cyning pér scéawian 
ond pone gebringan, pe iis béagas geaf, 
on 4d-fere. Nescel anes hwet 
meltan mid pam médigan, ac b#ris mama hord, 
goldunrime, grimme gecéapod; 
ond ni ztsidestan sylfes féore 
béagas gebohte: pa sceall brond fretan, 
#led peccean, nalles eorl wegan 
maddum t6 gmyndum, némegdscyne 
habban on healse _hring-weordunge, 
acsceal gedmor-mod, golde beréafod, 
oft, nalles ne, clland tredan, 
niise here-wisa hleahtor alegde, 
gamen ond gléo-dréam. Fordonsceall gar wesan 
monig morgen-ceald mundum bewunden, 
hefenonhanda, nalles hearpan swég 
wigend weccean, acse wonna hrefn 
fis oferfgum fela reordian, 
earnesecgan, hi him ext &tespéow, 
penden hé wid wulf wel réafode.’ 


Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. 
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